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Tie above cutis a representation of the southern 
termination of West Rock and a part of the village 
of Westville, 
Hotchkisstown,) about two miles north west from 
That part of West 
Rock seen in the engraving, is about 400 feet in 


height, and is similar in its formation and general 


formerly known by the name of 


the state house in New Laven. 


appearance to the East Rock, about two miles north 
east from New Haven. ‘These rocks are trap, and 
are composd of hornblende and feldspar ; iron 
enters considerably into their composition ; hence, 
during their decomposition, iron rust’ gradually 
covers the exterior of the stone, thus giving ita 
reddish brown appearance. It forins an excellent 
building stone, and is extensively employed for 
Their 


. | , — 1! — F . 
composed of yast assemblages of colunins, mor 


that purpose in New Ilaven. fronts are 


or less regular, and are full of cracks and fissures, 
from which cause it probably arises that they are 
liable to break off and fall. Hence vast masses 
of broken rocks, from the smallest size to that of 
the largest columns, are found sloping from the 
bases of these mountains up their fronts, for mor 
than half theirheight. The y are also distinguish l 
by their backs declining so gradually that whil 


the ascent is often casy 


Ym 


, mn front itis ginpractic ible. 


The above view was taken from the sandy bluff 
rising at the eastern extremity of the village. The 
building seen on the extreme left in tlie distance, is 
The Methodist house 
of worslup is seen in the distance, at the base of 
West Rock, in th There 


are three paper mills, one iron foundery, and some 


the Congregational church. 
> center of the engraving. 


other manulacturing establishments im the village, 
which contains about 600 inhabitants. 


The two Judges of King Charles I., Goffe and 


_ 


Whalley, commonly called the Regicides,) on the 
restoration of Charles LI. to the throne of his father, 
in order to save their lives were ol ligre d to flee the 
kingdom 3 the y arrived at Boston from England, 
the 27th of J ily, 1660, and took up their residence 
in Cambridge ; but finding it unsafe to remain any 


longer, they left that place and arrived at New 


Haven the 7th of March, 1661. They were well 


treated by the minister and magistrates, and for 
some days thoughtthemselves entirely out of danger. 
But the news of the king’s proclamation being 
brought to New 


abscond. J 


Haven, they were obliged to 


he 27th of March they returned, and 


lay concealed in the house of Mr. Davenport, the 


minister, until the 30th of April. Mr. Davenport 


was threatened with being called to an account, for 
concealing and comforting traitors ; but the Judges, 
who had before removed from Mr. D.’s house, upon 
intimation of his danger, generously resolved to 
deliver themselves up to the authorities of New 
Ilaven. ‘They accordingly let the deputy governor, 
Mr. Leete, know where they were; but he took no 
measures to secure them; and the next day, some 
of their fricnds came to them and advised tiem not 
to surrender. Having publicly shown themselves 
at New Haven, they had cleared Mr. Davenport 
froin the suspicion of concealing them ; after which 
they returned to their cave, which still goes by the 
name of the Jidges’' Care. It is situated on the 
top of West Rock, about half or three quarters of 
ainile from the southern extremity. Itis a place 
well chosen for chserving any approach to the 
mountain; likewise any vessel coming into the 


harbor, ean from this rock be easily seen. The 


cave is formed on a base of perhaps forty feet 
square, by huve broad pillars of stone, fifteen or 
twenty fect hich, standing erect and clevated above 
the surrounding superficies of the mountain, sur- 
rounded with trees, which conceal it from observa. 


being closed with branches 


tion. ‘The apertures r 
of trees, or otherwise, a well covered and con- 
venicnt lodgement might be formed, as these rocks, 
being contiguous at the top, furnished space below 
large enough to contain bedding and two or three 
persons. Mr. Richard Sperry, who lived on the 
west side of the Rock, about a mile from this cave, 


pplied them daily w ith food, sometimes carrying 


= 


r times sending it by his 
boys, tied up ina cloth, with directions to leave 
it on a certain stump, from which the Judges would 
tale it. 

The incident which caused them to leave the 
cave wae this: the mountain betng a haunt for wild 
animals, one nicht as the Judges lav in bed, a 
panther or catamount, putting bie head into the 
ay rture of the cave, b! ized kus eye-balls in such n 
One of 
them took to his heels, and fled down to Sperry’s 


frightful manner as greatly to terrify them. 


Considering this situation too 


house for safety xz 


dangerous te remain any longer, it was abandoned. 


Another place of their abode, in the vicinity of S 


New Haven, was at a spot called the Lodge. It 


was situated at a spring, in a valley, about thre¢ @ 
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miles west, or a little northwest, from the last 
mentioned residence. North of it was an eminence 
, called the Fort to this day, from which there 
t=. was full view of the harbor, to the southeast, seven 
} miles off. 
‘ about the West Rock, which were used by them for 
The two mentioned, how- 
/ ever, were their principal places. 





There were several other places on and 
{ places of concealment. 


Among the many traditionary anecdotes and 
stories, concerning the events which took place at 
and about the tune the Judges’ pursuers were at 
New Haven, are the following :— 

( 1. ‘The day they wereexpected, the Judges walked 
out towards the Neck bridge, the road the pursuers 
must enter the town. At some distance from the 
bridge, the sheriff, who then was Mr. Kimberly, 
overtook them, with a warrant for their apprehen- 
sion, and endeavored to take them. The Judges 
, stood upon their defense, and planted themselves 
behind a tree; being expert at fencing, they de- 
fended themselves with their cudgels, and repelled 
the officer, who went into town to obtain assistance, 
and upon his return, found they had escaped into 
the woods beyond his reach. 

2. That immediately after this, during the same 
) day, the Judges hid themselves under the Neck 
) bridge, where they lay concealed while the pur- 
} suivants rode over it and passed into town; and 
) that the Judges returned to New Haven that night 
All this 


tradition says, was a preconcerted and contrived 


and lodged at the house of Mr. Jones. 


business, to show that the magistrates of New 
Ilaven had used their endeavors to apprehend them 
before the arrival of the pursuers. 

3. That when the pursuers were searching the 
town, the Judges in shifting their situations, hap- 
{ pened, by accident or design, at the house of a 
Mrs. Eyers, a respectable lady ; she seeing the pur- 
suivants coming, ushered her gucsts out at the back 
door, who after walking a short distance, instantly 
returned to the house, and were concealed by her 
in one of the apurtinents. The pursucrs coming in, 

inquired whether the regicides were at her house: 
she answered, they had been there, but were just 
gone away, and pointed out the course they went 
into the woods and field; by her polite and artful 
address, she diverted their attention from the house, 
and putting them upon a false scent, there by secured 
her friends. 
4. That while the Judges were at the house of 
Mr. Richard Sperry. they were surprised by an 
unexpected visit from their pursuers, whom they 
espied at a distance, as the causew ay to the house 
lay through a morass, on each side of which was 
an impassable swamp. ‘They were seen by the 
Judges, when several rods from the house, who 
therefore had time to make their escape to the 
mountain. 
5. At or about the time the pursuers came to 
New Haven, and perhaps a little before, to prepare 
the minds of the people for their reception, the Rey. 
Mr. Davenport preached publicly from this text. 
Isatan, xvi. 3,4.—Take counsel, erecute judg. 
ment, make thy shadow as the nicht inthe midst 
of the noonday ; hide the outcasts, hetray not him 
that wandereth. 
thee, M yah; he 


face of the spoiler. 


Let mine outcasts dwell with 


thou a covert to them from the 


This doubtless had its « ffect, 


and put the whole town upon their guard, and 





united the people in caution and concealment. 

7 
>) 6. To show the dexterity of the Judges at fencing 
-the following story is told: that while at Boston, 


OO 
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there appeared a fencing master, who, on a stage 
erected for the purpose, walked it for several days, 
challenging and defying any one to play with him 
at swords; at length, one of the Judges disguised 
in a rustic dress, holding in one hand a cheese, 
wrapped in a napkin, for a shield, with a broom- 
stick, the mop of which he had besmeared with 
dirty puddle water as he passed along—thus equip- 
ped, mounted the stage. ‘The fencing master railed 
at him for his impudence, asked him what business 
he had there, and bid him begone. The Jud& 
stood his ground, upon which the gladiator made a 
pass at him with his sword to drive him off—a 
rencounter ensued—the Judge received the sword 
into the cheese, and held it until he drew the mop 
of the broom gently over his mouth and gave the 
gentleman a pair of whiskers. He made another 
pass, and plunging his sword a second time, it was 
caught and held in the cheese, whilst the mop was 
drawn gently over his eyes. Ata third lunge, it 
was again caught and held in the cheese, until the 
Judge had rubbed the broom all over his face. 
Upon this the gentleman let fall his small sword, 
and took up the broad sword. 


te 


The Judge then 
stop, sir; hitherto, you see, I have only 
played with you, and not attempted to harm you ; 
but if you come at me now with the broad sword, 
know that I will certainly take your life.” The 
firmness with which he spoke struck the master, 
who, desisting, exclaimed, * Who can you be? 
You must be either Goffe, Whalley, or the Devil, 
for there was no other man in England that could 
beat me. 

On the 13th of October, 1664, they left New 
Haven, and arrived at Hadley the latter part of 
the same month. During their abode at Hadley, 


the famous Indian war, called “ King Philip's 
war,” 


said, 


took place. The pious congregation of 
Iladley were observing a fast on the occasion of 
this war, and being at public worship in the meeting 
house, Sept. Ist, 1675, were suddenly surrounded 
by a body of Indians. It was customary in the 
frontier towns, and even at New Haven, in these 
Indian wars, for a select number of the congregation 
to go armed to public worship. It was so at Hadley 
The people immediately took to their 
IIad 


Hadley been taken, the discovery of the Judges 


at this time. 
arms, but were thrown into great confusion. 
would have been unavoidable. Suddenly, and in 
the midst of the people, there appeared a man of 
very venerable aspect, and difierent from the in- 
habitants in his apparel, who took the command, 
arranged and ordered them in the best military 
manner. Under his direction, they repelled and 
routed the enemy, and thereby saved the town. 
[fe immediately vanished, and the inhabitants could 
account for the phenomenon in no other way, but 
by considering that person as an angel sent by God, 
upon that special occasion for their deliverance ; 
and for some time after said and believed, that they 
had been saved by an angel. Nor did they know 
otherwise, till fifteen or twe nty years after, when at 
length it became known at Hadley that the two 
The 


superannuated in 


Judges had been seereted there. 
Cofle, for Whall y 
The last 


anvel was 
1675. 


letter dated 


was 


account of Gaffe is from a 


“ Ehenezer, (the name they gave their se veral 
places of ubode,) April 2, 1769." Whalley had 
been dead some time before. The tradition at 


Hach y is, that they were buried in the minister's 


cellar, and it is generally 


supposed that their bodies 


were afterwards secretly conveyed to New Haven, 









The 


strongly confirmed, by three stones 


and placed near Dixwell’s. supposition is % 


yet remaining ¢ 
in the old burying ground, at New Haven, in the 
rear of the Center church, which are marked E. W. 
for Whalley, M. G. for Goffe, and J. D. Esq. for 
Dixwell. 

A royalist historian, in speaking of Goffe, thus 
remarks: ** In 1660, a little before the restoration 
of King Charles 2d, he betook himself to his heels 
to save his neck, without any regard had to his 
majesty’s proclamation, wandered about, fearing 
every one that he met should slay him; and was | 
living at Lausanna in 1664, with Edward Ludlow, 
Edward Whalley, and other regicides, when John 
Lisle, another of that number, was there, by certain 
generous royalists, dispatched. He afterwards 
lived several years in vagabondship, but when he 
died, or where his carcass was buried, is as yet 
unknown to me.” 

Colonel John Dixwell came from Hadley to New 
Haven before the year 1672, and was known here 
by the name of James Davids. During the seven- 
teen years or more in which he lived in New Haven, 
nothing extraordinary occurred concerning him. 
From 1674 to 1685, the church had no settled 
The Rey. 


Nicholas Street, the minister at his first coming 


minister with whom he might associate. 
here, soon died. Forabove eleven years, the church | 
was desitute of a pastor, and supplied by occasional 
and temporary preaching only, until Mr. Pierpont’s 
settlement in 1685. With him the Colonel entered 
immediately into an open and unreserved commu. 
nication; but this was only for the short space of 
three or four of the last years of his exile. During 
this short time, however, there was the greatest mitt. 
macy between them, which appears to have been 
the lor 
tradition says, that madam Pierpont, observing their 


concealed even from miinister’s wife. 


remarkable intimacy, and wondering at it, used to 


ask him what he saw in that old gentleman, who 

was so fond of leading an obscure, unnoticed life, 4 
that they should be so intimate and take such 
pleasure in being together, for Mr. Dixwell’s house 
being situated on the east corner of College and 
Grove strects, and Mr. Pierpont’s near the corner 
of Elm and ‘Temple streets, and the ir house lots 
being contiguous and cornering upon one another, 
they had beaten a path in walking across their lots 
to meet and converse together at the fence. In 
answer to his wife’s question, Mr. Pierpont remarked 
that the old gentleman was a very learned man, and 


understood more about religion, and all other sub- 


jects, than any other person in the place, and that 


if she knew the value of him, she would not wonder 
at theirintimacy. Among other traditionary anec- 
dotes concerning him this is one. ’ 

* Sir Edmund Andross came into America, and 
1675 to 1684, 
1686 to 1689. 


became governor of New-York in 


and of Massachusetts from In one 


of his tours throuch the colony of Connecticut 
about 1686, attending public worship at New Haven 


he observed a venerable old genticman at meeting 


and noticing him closely, discerned something sin 


gular in him and suspeeted him. After meeting he 


inquired who that person was, and was told that he 


wasa merchant whoresidedintown. Sir Edmund 


replied that he knew i 


at he was not a 


and became particularly inqu 


Probably Colonel D. was n 


tiveness of the st: 


tive about 


-_ 


tified of the inqu 


tnyver concerning li person and 


not scen al mecting i @ 
/. 


character, for the Colonel was 


rnoonh., 


the aft 
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Colonel Dixwell carried on no secular business, 
but employed his time in reading and walking in 
the groves and woods adjacent to his house. Mr. 





Pierpont had a large library, from which as well as 
from his own collection, he could be supplied with 
a variety of books. He often spent his evenings 
at Mr. Pierpont’s, and when they were by them- 
selves, retired to his study, where they indulged 
themselves with great familiarity and humor, and 
had free and unrestrained conversation upon all 
But when 
in company, Mr. Pierpont behaved towards Coloncl 


matters, whether of religion or politics. 

D. with caution and reserve. ‘The Colonel spent 

( much of his retirement in reading history, and asa 

token of his friendship for Mr. Pierpont, he, in his 

last will, presented him with Raleigh's History of 
the World. 

After a pilgrimage of twenty-nine years in exile 
from his native country, and banishment into 
oblivion from the world, of which seventeen years 
at least, probably more, were spent in New Haven, 
by the name of James Davids, Esq. Colonel Dixwell 
died in this place. 

Ie and all the other Judges lived and died in the 

This 


had actually taken place the November before his 


, firm expectation of a revolution in England. 


death, but the news not having arrived, he died 
ignorant of it, about a month before the seizure of 
Sir Edmund Andross at Boston. At his death, he 
discovered his true character to the people, and 
owned the name of John Dixwell, but requested 
that no monument should be erected at his grave, 
giving an account of his person, name, and char- 
acter, alledging as a reason, * lesthis enemies might 


dishonor his ashes"—requesting that only a plain 


~* stone might be sect up at his grave, inscribed with 


his initials, J. D. Esq., with his age and time of his 
death. 

Whilst residing at New Haven he was twice 
married, and at his death he left a wife and two 
children. His will was afterwards exhibited, ap- 
proved and recorded in the probate office. 

President Stiles, in his History of the Judges, 
says; ** So late as the last French war, 1760, 
some British officers passing through New Haven, 
and hearing of Dixwell’s grave, visited it, and 
declared with rancorous and malicious vengeance, 
that if the British ministry knew it, they would even 
then cause their bodies to be dug up and vilified. 
Ofien have we heard the crown officers aspersing 
and vilifying them ; and some, su late as 1775, 
visited and treated the graves with marks of in- 
dignity too indecent to be mentioned.” It was 
especially so in’ Queen Anne's time, and even in 
that of the Ilanoverian family, there has been no 


time in which this grave has not been threatened 


by numerous sycophantic crown dependents, wit 


viki 


indignity and ministerial venveance. 





Por the Rural Repository. 

THE PARSON'S DAUGIITER, 
ATALSE OF TRUE LOVE. 
BY JOUN G. SHOEMAKER, 

InN a romantic and quiet little village, in the 
interior of the state, pleasantly situated on the banks 
ol the Susquchannah, there lived an aged parson, 


withering hand of 


y daughter was a joyous and lovely girl, the pride of 


the surrounding country. Oh! how can pen de- 


with an only daughter. ‘The 
line had furrowed the old man’s brow, but the 
i 
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scribe, the charming beauty, and captivating love. 
liness, that lies concealed beneath the light gauze 
of maiden modesty ; how can it portray the innocent 
stnile, the bland and confiding manner, the hopeful 
and radiant glance, the unadulterated and un- 
estranged purity of soul, the winning and enlivening 
merriment which so eloquently bespeaks, that 
woman is of an angelic nature. The old parson 
was bowed down by a sad dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which had deprived him of the society of his 
consort. who was doomed to perpetual invalidity and 
had long been lingering on the brink of the grave. 
The only solace he reaped in his declining years was 
from the society of his daughter, whom sixteen sum- 
mers had enrobed in beauty, and if her form equaled 
not in symmetry the Medecian Venus, it possessed 
a nameless grace that no statuary could give to the 
creation of art, and her large persuasive eyes spark- 
ling from beneath her expansive brow, was of that 
rare and beautiful blue, which finds its only proto- 
type in the deep richness of an Autumn sky. 

This is but a faint description of Carry Emmerson, 
the parson’s daughter. She was the only hope of 
her invalid mother, for whom she had a tender 
regard, and with whom she had often watehed 
during her sickness administering to her wants, and 
giving what little consolation her unexperienced 
and warm heart could command. But aside from 
the society of her parents, the young heart was 
drear ; she felt alone in the world; for she was at 
an age 

* To feel a want, yet searce know what it is ; 
"To seek one nature that is always new, 
Whose glance is warmer than another's kiss; 


Such longing instinct fills the mighty scope 
Of the young heart with one mysterious hope. 


She was just passing into womanhood ; childhood 


and youth had kissed each other with new and 
glowing beauty ; her delicate check mantled witha 
richer color and ler expressive eyes beautifully told 
of the fond fires of affection, that glowed beneath 
her heaving bosom. 

There had been a long intimacy between her and 
a noble youth of the village, of humble parentage ; 
and as year after year glided by and as friendship 
between such youthful hearts, is well-fledged love 
only waiting for some fair day to take its flight, 
they soon found themselves deeply and devotedly 
in love. They had often sported together on the 
school-yard green, they had often confided to one 
another, each others secrets, and now ere they were 
aware, the blind deity had erept in and they had 
sworn, in the earnestness of warm and undying love, 
How 


happy are the recipients of new born affection ;— 


to tread together the same path of Iiie. 


how eae rly they catch the broken aceents from 
cach others lips !—the cold world with its un- 
fecling tortures disturbs not the equanimity of their 
minds, all above scems sunshine, and beneath all 
flowers. 

Harry Thornton was poor in this worlds riches, 
but ereatly endowed with the gifts of nature. He 
was the handsomest boy in the village, kind and 
amiable in his disposition, he had a commanding 
mein and a graceful person, and was withal a_ bit 
of a dandy, fond of us curls! He had a delicate 
way of paying a compliment, that few of the ladies 
could withstand, and his conversation contained 
that mingling sense and good fecling which cannot 


fail to please all classes of society ; in fine he was 


just the boy fur making love. lL often told him over 


a cigar that he must acquire his fortune by matri- 
mony; but he was full of romance and declared he 


would murry for love or die a bachelor. 
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The inhabitants of the village began soon to %\) 


9 







whisper the relation in which he stood to Carry ¢ 
Emerson, and the old parson, who was desirous of 

having his daughter claim for a suitor some 
wealthicr person, became much enraged at young 
Thornton. ‘The Members of the congregation 
who had sons that were candidates for the hand of 
Carry, were exceeding denunciatory in their re- 
marks against him, and one comely widower in | 
particular who had been trested rather chivalrously — 
by Carry, and was chagrined there at, wasextremely 
obstreperous in his abuse of ‘Thornton, and the 
only barrier that was effective in shielding his per- — , 
son from the cowskin was his age, which the laws 
of ctiqnette bid us respect. That old age is a 

a blessing we all acknowledge, and that old age is 

honorable no one will gainsay, but I have yet to | 
learn why a scoundrel though he have grey hairsand | 
be a deacon, should not necessarially be as much | 
detested and if needs be chastised as well as the 


impudent puppy of more younger days. The vag-  ? 


abond eripple who is insolent under the ery of “I ; 
ama cripple,” escapes his condign punishment, — | 
and the old rotten-hearted traducing man of silver 
locks, after attempting to strip you of a good char- { 


acter, shows his grey hairs to palliate his crime. 


‘This is not sense or reason. If by age we gain > 
experience and discretion, whence cones the rule 
that “ old age is excusable for folly a 

The old maidens too, that extremely loquacious 
and fascinating species of the human race, who 
by the way abounded there in hundreds, were un- 
ceasing and untiring in their tea-fable talks and 
common gossip, to imagine operative schemes of 
love and murder, wishing in their own hearts, at 
the same time, that their lives could have been ) 
interspersed with a littl of the same romance; 
although desiring to be thought by no means adyo- 
cates of matrimony. Ifow surprisingly ludicrous 
it secins to hear a woman, who is as ugly and 
hateful as Xantippe and constantly making and 
reporting matches, and who from her commen looks 
never has had an offer, say she is no advocate of 
matrimony. 

The more the voice of the people cried out 
against young ‘Thornton, the more fondly and de- 
votedly did Caroline cling to him; the fiercer the  } 
As the 


tide of scandal began to set in, as the clouds of ad- 


storm, the more unchanging ber affection. 
versity began to g ither darker and darker, the 
more firmly were the links riveted that bound them 
tome ther. In the midst of the exe item nt, Henry 
was attacked with the typhus fever, which prostrated 
and racked his system in such a manner, that his 
life was despaired of. ‘Then for a while rumor with 
her hundred busy tongues was silent, the gossiping 
had ceased, and poor Harry grew delirious with the 


Attimes he would weep and call 


raging fever. 
for her he loved in tones of yearning tenderness, 
then the imprecating curse would break forth from 
his lips, and ring through every corner ot the solitary 
house, as if a fiend was endeavoring to release 
himself from imprisonment. The ae my of feeling 
which now pervaded the heart of Caroline, can be 
more readily imagined than deseribed » her young 
heart seemed surcharged with grief, often in the 
silent watches of the night, she would steal from 


he r be d room window and V it the si k couch ot 


young ‘Thornton. When the busy haunts of inen 


would come soitly into 


were hushed m sleep, shit 
his apartment, and putting buck the curtains, 
gently wind her arms around the recumbent boy," 
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and lay her own pure cheek against the rich 
damask of her lover’s. But the time soon came 


ler 
father disregarding her most solemn prayer, to be 


when those two loving hearts must part. 


left with him whom she loved and only loved, be- 
came infuriated, and removed to a far distant town 
ina neighboring state, thinking to change her 
feelings with the society of anew home. Young 
Thornton’s situation was still a critical one, his 
recovery Was wrapt in uncertainty, and all the 


leisure time Caroline could obtain before her de- 


parture unnoticed by the family would be spent 
with him, quicting his demoniac ravings, and 
smoothing down the pillow beneath his aching 
temples; Ol! what must be the pain of her who 
watches the quick drawn breath of her dying lover, 
ye who have witnessed the bitter and soul-distrac- 
ting scene, answer !— 

Thiere are some hearts which, like the poplar 
leaf, are stirred at every passing breeze, and respond 
with a rustling as light and trifling. ‘l'here are 
others to all outward seeming alike responsive, 
who sit enshrined in the blessing of one, and to 
Want, 


sorrow, and misery, may besiege the temple where 


that one alone remain true and constant. 


it sits enshrined, but they cannot reach it, no 
But 


fond hearts are severed and parted, when their 


death itself cannot destroy it. when those 


union is most needed, when such a soul sces its 
hope go down in daikness, the revulsionis dreadiul. 

Carry left young ‘Thornton with a heavy heart; 
the 


only one she loved, for the ster command of a 


she yielded the desire of closing eyes ol the 


parent, who showed by his actions, the diserepincy 


between the theoretical avd practical part ol tits 
profession. ‘The couutry through wine tiey 
traveled wus blooming with the beuut.es ol oun 
tuin scenery, the waving tiasses of 1 lic pices 
that surrounded them on all sides as it’ we with 
a mantle of green, and the starthny uote of the 
feathered songster had for her no attractions; her 
dark and melancholy eye was shrouded in grief, 


and the worm that never dics was gnawing at her 


heart; the socicty of her new home had for her 
drooping spirits no consolation, and in her dreams 
she was even wanderi back to the happy old 
of The ec 


between her and Henry wus so much 


vid 
s 


scencs her childhood, Momunication 


miterdicted 
that no letters were written, and they lived ina 
Hens 


_— 
" and enmburke d, 


state of iynorance concerning each other. 
recovered slowly from his sickness 
for his health, with a friend who was Captain of 


the 


an East India trader, who gave him 
of Clerk. 


situation 
Soon after he had sailed, I saw a notice 
of Carry’s marriage, which I sent him, directed to 
Calcutta, together with a letter, which treated on 
the constancy and fickleness of woman, our former 


Sy Xc. 


that 1 neither heard or saw anything of Hairy, his 


scrapes, spre It was for a long time after 


parents moved from the country, and I gave up all 
hopes of ever seeing him again, 
= * * *% * * 7 

Six years after the above narrated eyent, a young 
man was seen to alight from a stave couch in front 
of the village Inn. He had a highly intellectual 
face, though somewhat tanned, as if by a residence 
in the tropical climate ; but his garb was in the 
batest Parisian style and his lat and boots were 


unexceptional. lis fiery eye, pugnacious, imperial 


oD 
2 and yiustaches, gave him the air ofa Spaniard 


‘A Spanish cloak was hanging carelessly on his 


Marin which together with a small traveling trunk, 
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was all the baggage he had. Every one was on 
the alert ; all were enquiring wh that good looking 
young foreigner was, no one having sufficient dis- 
cernment to trace the features of young Harry 
‘Thornton in the graceful person of the distinguished 
stranger. Harry remained incognito, listening 
and paying attention to the conversation of the 
villagers who congregated gregariously about the 
Inn every evening, aud was much interrested to 
to see the same “ old set” yet remaining who used 
to discourse the topics of the day, in the same old 
fashioned manner, when he was a boy. ‘There 
was the inquisitive old man, the drunken tailor, the 
backbiting tinker, the oneeyed doctor, the stuttering 
Blacksmith, and three or four other conspicuous 
und renowned persons, in that vicinity, whose 
daily and wanton practice it was to tell stories and 
have fun on the Bar-Room stoop ; 

The village was just the same as when he left 
it, the old meeting house, and the little white dwel- 
lings that were sparkling here and there through 
the beautiful shrubbery that surrounded them seemed 
as neat and new as when the place was dear to him 
in by-gone days. 

‘The hours passed away rapidly, the night soon 
setin, and Harry began to think seriously of giving 
tired nature a sweet repose, when two young men 
entered thesitting room, with whom he had been a 
schoolmate. ‘The long time, since they had seen 
Uarry, and the improbability of meeting him, led 
them to tall on without restraint. 

* What are you going to do with yourself to- 
morrow,” was the quaint enquiry of an ill-timed 


nd wpeing, gooc-n itured fellow, whose oddity of 


expression and mianuers was incompatible with se- 


rousness, addressing binself to an arrunt bater ol 


diwheo twist iu sech an outrageous tanner the 


King’s Eagtish. 


* Waoll that’s hard telling,” said the other, “ but 
the first thine most 


prebable will be the waking of 


myscli up, and the gcttuune of tyself out of bed, 


he pperha ) 


sole cCutables Will be 
i 


looked alter.” 
. , 

* Never mund your criticising 

Pic-nic.” 


* Pshaw ! I detest Pic-nics.” 


there's to be a 


& Pctest Pic-nics, s 1y that defore the ladies and 
you ve ostracized.” 

“Well let it be so! but I have no taste for Pic- 
nics, such as you get up here! I recollect of going 
1o one SOME SIX years ugo, we were bundled into a 


lumber waggou, which had no springs, ¢ 


to the shore of a desolate Mill Pe nd, ke pt there tive 


mortal hours without anything toeat, and ourselves 
almost eaten up by the mus juiloes, taken from 
thence hungry and tired us we were and earried 
through an unknown region of mountains and logs, 
till at length I got so eXus}x rated at one of the 
women who was blessed with the toneue of a Mrs. 


Caudle, that 1 jumped out with a friend and walked 
home, so gu away from me with your Pic-nics!” 
“ You're too bad,” said his con panion, “ but 
I've nothing to do with this, | only asked to find 
out whether you was going; the boa ton L believe 


are going out in private carriages, to the river to 


have acotillon and some fun, and did not know 
but you was going with them.” 

“ Who is going ?” 

"Oh! big rest, the 


charming and love ly Carry OTT rsohn, who you have 


all the uns, and among the 


heard somuch about. Sle appear 


to have forgot- 
ten her love frolies with young ‘Thoraton, which 


turned over the village five or six years avo. Her 





father and mother are both dead 


° 4 
leaving her an % 
v 

orphan with a handsome fortune ; 


for the old Dom- 
inie awhile before he died inherited a Jarge estate in 
the city of New-York.—Whata nice spec for some 
one.” 

**] thought she was married !” 

‘Oh! nothat’s all fudge! I thought so too, but 
it turned out to be a false report.” 

Here Harry left his friends talking. He stepped 
silently out for fear of attracting their attention, 
and He had heard sufficient ; 


enough at any rate to rob him of a night’s rest. 


went to bed. 
“Carry Emerson here!” he soliloquized, * My 
God! what a remarkable coincident, how strange 
are fortunes freaks, after traveling around the world, 
after giving up all hopes of seeing her, after hear- 
ing of her marriage, and consoling myself with 
the idea of her being happy with another, I here 
meet her, in the good old village consecrated by 


our love. But she may love another, and long ago 


’ 


forgotten me.” In this manner he discoursed with 
himself all night long, now cheering himself with 
the hope of her hand, then turning sad in reflecting 
on the length of time since they had met, and 
At length 


the morning came; but the heart cheering news of 


thinking she had thought him dead. 
the arrival of Carry oceupied his mind; he was 
blind to the splendor of the rising sun, and deaf to 
the musical notes of the feathered songsters; he 
concluded, alter arguing the propriety of the meas. 
ure, pro and con, to go, or happen at the Pie-miec, 
introduce himself, and take them all by surprise. 
He changed his forcign appearance by removing 
some of the superfluous hair that beclouded his vis- 
age, and attiring himself in that most recherche 
manner, a swallow tailed coat, with unmentionables 


to match and a white vest, which Bulwer deseribes 


as the most becoming garb tor a gentleman, he sallied 
forth with a heart half cheerful and hall sad, to 
ramble amon r the beautiful scenes for which that 
country 3s } istly renowned, and ustonish his old 


companions by his appearance. 


"The morning was one of those rosy mornings in 


May, when the sweet fragrance of the blossoms, 
perfume the atmosphere with a heavenly odor. 
The beautiful and varievated foliage waved with 
such wentle motion by the breeze, the birds sang so 
‘ ily irom ben th th Caly « ver and all 
nature seemed so bneht with her + i hills and 


undulating meadows, that young ‘Thornton forgot 


the neck ssity of a genteel delay, and was on the 


spot, prepared for the Pie-nic, ere he was aware. 


It was an enchanting cove on the banks of the 


by 


cliffs around which clustered in romantic festoons, 


Suspuchannah, surrounded tawny mountain 
the creeping ivy and the rich vine of the evergreen 3 
the calin waters of the river swe pt listh ssly by and 
the mppling wave that came with notseless steps to 
shore gave sucha sublimity and holy serenity to the 
that it seemed the 
After re 


plating the loveliness of th 


ling place of some 


hile 


he strolled up 


, 
Wwors, dwe 


“uh 
aw 


woodland fairy. naining contem- 


Sct 


nery, 
the river to secrete himself from the view of the party 


as they arrived. Immediately in the vicinity there 


was a small cluster of cedars which overlooked 


the spot where they were to congregate, and where he 
’ 


might sit concealed by the imperious boughs of the 


trees, and inspect the ¢ 


roup at his leisure. 
Soon the company began to arrive, the merry 
langh of some romping girl could be heard in the 


distance, and its loud ha! ha! echoed and re-« choed | 
Although neatly at-\ 


through the woodland glen. 

















— 


~ tired forms in white were seen flitting amid the 


treeson the green below ; here was a gay throng 
sporting with the see-saw there the bending bough 
of some huge oak indicated the exhilarating swing ; 
others were wandering along the beach, while lovers 
with their arms encircling each other’s waist could 
be seen seeking the more retired parts of the valley. 

He sat in his shady labyrinth some hours rumi- 
nating on the propriety of intruding upon the party 
and hesitating between a return, bidding farewell 
to all hopes of ever seeing Carry, or a renewal of his 
affections. After cogitating in this manner some 
time, and coming to no settled determination, he 
was aroused from his reverie by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, he arose when who should he 
see through the dense thicket of the leaves, that 
concealed him from their view, but Carry Emeison 
and one of his former competitors for her hand, 
winding their way, arm and arm to a shady grove 
the rest of the 


over the hill some distance from 


company. ‘This would have been effective in 
making him retrace his steps, had he not at the 
same instant heard the touching strains of the 
violin, pealing forth its dulcit notes along the rocks, 
announcing that a cotillon was forming below, 
which, together with a desire of rivalry, and being 


conscious of his superiority (having once excelled 


and out-shone him before, though he was the son of 


one of the wealthiest land Patroons in the country 
and he a poor peasant boy,) induced him to join 
them on the beach. 

He emerged from his rural hiding place, and 
after arranging his toilet before a smal! pocket glass, 
the 


which would bring him ona long sandy beach that 


he took a circuitous route through groves, 


run at right angles with the bend of the river where 


the Pic-nickians had assembled. ‘This beach was 


notorious ior Us spl ndid vravel walks lor prome-. 


nading, and his unceremonius debut would be 


considered unintentional rather than intentional, 


if he took this way to come upon them. 
vutiful shore of the 


that 


As he rambled along the b 


river, his feelings were of peculiar nature, 


which, awaken a thousand fanciful dreams and 


speculations in the mind of a sensitive person. 
His former treatinent by the participants of the Pic. 
the 


beaux, and the thoughts of bringing up 


nic, the jealousy that would be exhibited on 
part of the 
old scenes, and stirring up long forgot animosity 


compelled him in a measure to give up his project, 
Ile 


resolved to abide by the mature reason of the sober 


and seek another opportunity of seeing Carry. 


second thought, and turned his walk up the stream. 
He had not gone far when he heard the agonizing 


and soul distressing shrieks of a person from an 


adjoining thicket: the voice seemed so much 
agitated and fraught with so much tendernerss 
that he with all possible despatch, repaired to the 


yuiet little 


1 retreat me 


Spot, itwas a ¢ ar a spring on 


the bank of the river where an aged grape vine had 
formed a perfect arbor over a few shrub cedars, and 
two incautious black snakes had coiled their glassy 
lengths on an overhanging bough and were hissing 
very spite fully their forked tongues at two young 


had 
One, 


ladics and a gentleman who intruded upon 


them in their elassic musings. of the ladies 


had fainted and the other was crying so hysterically 


that it so disconcerted their illant, that he was 


© entirely useless. 
Thornton arriving in the heat of the excitement, 


picked up, sans ceremone, the fainting and 


lady 


‘ 
... » . 1 | 
pearried her to the spring, wlul 


the gentleman sue- 


el ln il A ll lll fm 
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ceeded in pacifyingtheother. Aftera few moments 
and the application of a handful of the crystal 
liquid near to her temples, disordering the neat 
arrangement of her hair, she revived; what were 
her emotions, when she found herself in the arms 
of the elegant stranger ; what her feelings when she 
heard his noble heart throb so near her own? what 
her emotions when she saw him smiling with his 
dark black eyes, looking so compassionately upon 
her! ashe held her so gently, half reclining on 
one knee. Ye maidens whose lives have been from 
earliest infancy haunted with romantic dreams of 
love, answer! ‘Their fright soon subsided, and 
Thornton, who being a stranger to them, was 
thanked a thousand times for his kindness, upon the 
exchange of cards he recognized the ladies as two 
sisters, who constituted when he was a boy part of 


The had 


fainted had so long been out of her teens, that 
fainted had long | tof her teens, that 


the bon ton of the place. eldest who 
girlhood must have seemed to her a dream—the 
youngest, though not so very young, and whose 
had had also 


memory and he would not have 


face faded some, faded from his 
known them had 
it not been for their eards. ‘The gentleman who 
them, was introduced to him as 
De li vau. The y 
to have him join their Pic-nic, he at last consented, 


"The music was ec hoing 


accolmpanit d 


Count being very importunate 


and all started for the cove. 
melodiously through the valley, and as they ap- 
proached, the company noticing the stranger and 
having ended a cotillion, waited 
order that the y might joi 

The introduction of Thornton sent ; 
the party like a shock of Electricity; and th 
merry shout ** welcome here H 


, . ne ! ’ ' ‘ 
smile came from all quarters, and s 





l 
unanimous, and general. Years had passed away 
since he lett the villa t 3 re 11 { 
the same, but strange faces met him at every tu 
those whom he had formerly asse ted with, h 
either died or removed, and th ) ( j 
then belonged to the ligher grad ( 
With whom he was acai ter he | been 
considerable ola Lion im th \ ul ( Gay "Thi 
mysterious encounter ht | 2% i 
and the fainting fit, was so rea ) t! 
party, which ace unted sutlicu itly for ] co 
uninvited ong t 

The con pany t leneth bee ( ( 
he was invited to join their fest L. Th ! 
struck up again for the cotillon to ¢ 
Thornton through ettiquette took | ev the 
lady whom he held in his arms du r her 
he being young and handsome, aud ay t 
at dancing he attracted unive il attention. ‘Tl 
bright eyes of the ladies | ed wit t , 
their wonted lustre, and they donned t] ost - 
nating smiles, not knowing what would be t re- 
sult of their renewed acquaintance with Harry 
Thornton. As the dance was foing on, a those 
members of the party who had trayes { 
beach and amid the coolin lacncle t ve | 
gathered round, admire the graceful manners and 
exquisil Syininetry of fourm of the st er Car 5 
Mn.erson was seen among the o »>with her ey 
fixed npon Thornton, watching ¢ \ Hi 
doubt nly every expr mof his count nes 
After the dance w over, lit s h- 
troduced to Miss Emerse ( i Hl \ 
Thornton. Oh for a pen dipp thy lden ra\ 
of the sitting sun, to deseribe t rol this 
lovely girl—her whole f tot l—h 


} 








trembled as she spoke, and the firm clinch of her 
hand, and the wild gaze of her tearful eye indicated 
that she distrusted her senses and that this happy 
meeting was but the bright ideality of some fairy 
dream. Years ago she had left him on a bed of 
sickness, a pale feeble boy, now she meets him in 
the prime of manhood with the ruddy glow of 
health and vigor mantling his features! how great 


’—her brightest hopes were realized ! the 


the change 
fine lineaments and outlines of the bey, she saw 
matured into the perfect man; and judging of his 
fidelity by her own constancy she could not but 
believe him the same confiding and devoted lover 
that he was when a boy. ‘The company aware of 


their embarrasment and their former relation to 
each other, left them and prepared to commence 
another cotillon. Of Henry’s attachment and af- 
fection the reader has been informed; at his desk 
in the counting room, and amid the roarings of the 
ocean waves, When walking on his watch at the 
hour of midnight, her form was always near him. 
Th ! 


r fondness be 
be ont 
ut proux 


jiappines 3 


ing thus reciprocated, it would 
the 


The day wore on, 


and unnecessary to dissert upon 


of Ilenry and Carry. 
und in their walks they breathed anew their long 
before re pe ited vows. 


A few days after that lone to be remembered 


Pic-nic, Henry and Carry were married and now 


! 1 " ® 
live with the few thousands he had acquired by his 


industry and her fortune, within the throwing of a 


stone of his calumniators, independently and har py. 
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> of a southern clime, strolling out of an evening to which are seen white with this commodity, are ing vapor the little cups of the refreshing hyacinth. 
© eatch the cool air from the sea. ‘The harbor is well really refreshing to the eye. ‘There are here also Next came, since these had succeeded so well, a 
{ fortified, and our national flag with its stars: and parks beautifully shaded with oak trees, and cedar, proud glittering choir of many-colored beauties. 
{ © * 
. ° . 1 Py ‘ . ~ li . : 21 © ’ . . "7° » "T " 1 : . ‘ . y s 
{ stripes, floats proudly in the breeze. Sullivan's and it requires but a slight effort of the imagination I'he ‘Tulip raised its head; the Daffedil looked 
2 [sland is situated near this place, and is much to fancy one’s self amid the green old parks of | around with its languishing eye. 
( frequented, during the summer months. England. Indeed I found myself several times Many other Goddesses and Nymphs busied 
) After leaving Charleston you enter again upon looking out for some old castle of feudal times. themselves in different ways,and adorned the Earth 
5 pine forests and the sudden transition from the When Columbus a thrifty little city on the banks rejoicing over their beautiful structures. 
( flower gardens of the city, to the darkness of these of the Chatahoochee was reached we found our- And see! as a great part of their work with its 
9 j g 
’ woods is far from being agreeable. But although selves clasped in the arms of fond affection, and fame and its gladness had perished, Venus said to 
} 
they seem at first to be as dense as those of North | closed both our wanderings and “Skercuges sy {| her Graces “ why tarry you, sisters of pleasure ? 
a - . . an . ’ > ‘ » y 7 
Carolina. they are not as interminable and upon roe Way Sipe. Up! and weave from your charms also, a mortal, 
' emerging out of them, your eyes are delighted with visible flower.” They went down to the Earth, 
‘ «survey of the cedar, magnolia, and many other | R G | N | I, COM \ Hl N | ( A T 10 N 5 and Aglaia, the Grace of Innocence, formed the 
‘ ~ . ‘ . A L rf ak . F on x : 
( trees of a southern growth, while wild-tlowers in Lily ; Thalia and Euphrosyne wove with a sisterly 
, endless nuinbers, lift their heads, and nod to you Forthe Rural Repository. hand the flower of joy and love, the virgin Rose. 
) . 
i! » ze as ve ass. TI r r M: , ‘rs ] ld < ivy cac 
} in the breeze as you | 42 + NIGHT AND DAY. | any flowers of the field and garden envy cach 
vy’ ’ e - rir ° * ! 
> style of artitecture in the country, south, is other ; wey ‘rose envy , and are en- 
The style of ' ys FROM THE GERNAN OF HERDER. the lily and the rose envy none, and are en 
$ much inferior to that of the north. Log houses . ; . vied by all. Sister-like, they bloom together upon 
\ ‘ cae van ; a on Niaur and Day contended with each other, for ° ’ ! 
with wooden chimneys are frequent, and even men ; wd é ts ; one ficld of Hora, and adorn each other; since 
ig soit Geemeieiie intiabit these, Wile the preference. ‘The fiery glittering boy, Day, be- hia Mia — 
worth hundreds of thousands inhab: ese. is 4] we - sisterly Graces have wove them undivided. 
, gan the contest. ; 
probably is the result in part of their manner of p oat eee ee ee May lilics and roses bloom upon your checks, 
: : . a : eK ** Poor, dark mother,” said he, “ what haye you : . . 
agriculture. ‘Ihe planter takes up a new picce of mn ike ian” ae = inte. to O maiden! and may also the Graces, Innocence, 
‘ : i 7 ike my sun, like my heaven, like my fields, like hike 
ground—builds a cabin upon it, and after staying . < - Joy and Love, unite and dwell there ins« parable. 
i] —: ral , my busy restless life? what you have deadened, I eS ; 
a few years, exhausts all the properties of the soil, ie ; fool PF . ' Middlefield, N. Y. 1846. Srow. 
si . . . awake lo a leehng ol hew CIs nee, Wha 
by his mode of cultivation. He then gathers up oe wert ence; whut you 
( Ae ie make languid, I incite. : oa ae eo a ae - 
( again his materials, and enacts the same seen ss at de tha al — awe teas wht Hod G LE} chy ys A INS XC 
¢ somewhere else. There are here, tracts of land, edert - 7 * ei a ank r or wes ite. 
) , ment? said the modest veiled ioht. ss ust I . 
) perfectly sterile and exhausted. When there is a a : A PLEASANT SI RPRISE, 
{ ; ’ ; not refresh what you have made weary? and how 
( bound set to ourextent of territory, and the popula- a. tee A younc man, of cighteen or twenty, a student 
} 4} ety - can I do it otherwise, than through a forgetfulness ‘ fi ; . 
tion of the south increases, these dreary wastes, | . ; Rees in a University, took a walk one day with a pro- 
J, - of you? I on the contrary, the mother of Gods and : i 
/ trust, will be made to * blossom as the rose. —a ll, that I | th it t ] fessor, who was commonly called the student's 
. . mien, take au, tha created, with its conteniedness , . rai. 
| For my part, I do not like the plan of living such . ; he] friend, such was his kindness to young tien whose 
nt ly ; SO SO as uches the fi j . 
r a homeless life It mav in the end be productive into ny lap; so seon as it touches the hem of my fice it , ail 
} Ht 8: . ray | , gareneet. it Secaets weer Gite Gham : 1] ay: oilice it Was to instruct 
{ of dollars and cents, but it destroyes those ties ee ae ee sae Mares lage segs Whule they were now wall ; , 
lars a » Dt stroy \ | , ' ; ule they were now walking together, and the 
hich bind individuals to their homes, and I | head gently down. And then I clevate, then I ¢ é: ; 
which bind individuals to cir Homies, ane lave : . proicssor was seeking to i id the conversation to 
i mine ; , nourish the soul. grown calm, with heavenly dew. 
great jaith in the restraining imiiuence of that love om 4s ‘ ; _ grave subjects, they saw a pair of old shoes lying in 
, 4.1 * Io the eye, that under your sunbeam never dared a dill 
I du not believe that children olten go out from fs Bal eae a to kdl Wishia wavel-ot their path, which they supposed to belong to L poor 
1 temeoth the vines thelr hands have trailed, and the 0 look heaven, I, the veiled Night unveil a host , ee , 
yeneath the vines thei \ atled, h hI ble 3 man who was at work in the field close by, and who 
1 innumerable suns, innumerable ves ’ 
senens 1 flow va ther have cultured, about the old ( Innumerabie Suns, inhumecravie images, new ly fi } bie daw’ ’ 
j Sand mowers : ‘ ALE, AUOU 1 | now stare.” had nearly finished his day's work. 
_ LO} S. ICW & i . ’ ‘ z 
home-stead, to dip in crime, and drain the cups of "The young student turned to the prof ; 
‘ : . ost ‘ he professor. sayine 
{ 7s wine ican’ rae vey ES Just then the babbling Day touched the hem of . ih _— g PAYNE 
} dissipation. hey may be tempted, but the memory soak ielcetnnii ea iii needle ahi hack “letus play the man a trick: we will hide h 
. icr g thie ,u Silt a inguid he himsell sank r, 
{ of that beautiful home, and of the voices of parental wr, eR se, ae os os lah al shoes and conceal ourselves behind thos: bushes, 
\ admonitic there so often heard, will come up like tO Ger A VCMING lap. put she sat in her Starry | : j ! 
i aamonivion, tn : | ra, il nk Ip 1K nisaeielh ae ee ae . wit! and watch to see his perplex ty when he cannot 
lantle, ier starr ‘row! ith an ever calm . 9 . 
some kind angel in their souls, and whisper of a , . e find them. 
{ “or countenance. STOW. oe 
purer and more permanent delights. Tsay, let your 1] ony . * My dear friend,” answered the professor, “ we 
( ' : : Middletield, N. a 1846 ¢ , 
{ habitation be ever so lowly and lone ly, adorn, deck must never amuse ourselves at the expense of the 
( . : 5 ¢ C= i 
} and beautify it to the extent of your power, until, aint ; poor. But you are rich, you may give yourself a 
( : P . ie sates. i " —_ ; lens — : 
) From its white w e very tendrils v ? - ; . much greater pleasure | cans of this poor man 
} Shall with soft links the raw the wander k, THE LILY AND THE ROSE. Put a dollar into cach eh und then we ¥y 
‘ MOL liu LCil Si oO, 4 at i ( Nibi ti ( 
} ‘Teach the bud to blossom by our door—induce the FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER oursel ” 
a JULSCIVES. 
( a non the enr ” vour window nd . ae : pe 
( bird to sing upon the spray by your window, and TeL_t me, you lovely daughters of the rough lhe student did so, and then plae himself 
) cluster every imocent amuse = nt about your dark Earth, who gave you your beautifnal forms? with the professor behind the bush close by, 
. ef P whet © for th ; 9 R ° 
{ hearth-s tone, and when you seck ior the ulility ol for surely you Were lasinoned by P tty i rs, through which they ce lal « 1 ily watcit la wore 
se thines ! ou t our loved 5 ape ; eG 3 : ve 4 
{ these things, L will point you to your loved one What little spirits rose out of your cup 1d what ind sce whatever wonder or joy he might expr 
‘ "= o } ne. asthe d . lin tha A ‘ , ; ‘ i i \ i nngh | 
hastening home, a the dove _— »th Ark ol Noah, joy did you feci, when the God es rocked them- Thi poor 1 7 ( fin d his work, d 
’ : » t} ~ { ‘ ray { |) ' > one on 
Nature has made the South, a garden of b tuly. selves upon your leay Vell me, quiet flowers, came across the fi to t path, where he ha 
The grandeur of its rivers—the wealth of its cotton how did they divide amongst themsels thi eft | oat an \\ { ‘ 
el ' . snmatal . ‘ ; : 4 i ; ag 7 sali . 
ficlds—the variety of its vegelabie produ cont lightful task, and nod to each oth When th h pped « t to one « ly " t 
) ss 0 tae ditnets | Seal : ; . , 
{ and the mildness of its climate, make it « Plallily wove their aclicate texture so variously, and ad a feel mncthing | t a ind found 
one olf the most desirable paces in th vorid, and and embroidered it with such diversity ? the « ' 
when its fields shall be cultivated as England's But you are silent, tle children, and e As! ent id ¥ ‘ scen upon | 
) are, the whole region must blush a second Eden. your existennece, well! the instructive fable shall countena ' ‘ ts ' , 
° : Aa Vuln ! pou I irhed i 
Augusta, in Georgia, situated on the Savanah, — relate to me, what your lips keep secret from me. around, and looke ' then he looked 
is another beautiful southern city. We passed When once the Earth was a naked | lo! » ; on . 
i i i ‘ i { rite i Vf ’ 
through it in the evening, and therefore had but a frien band of nym ca 4 ' :' , aes : 
i , i ' i wl j Alo put on th 
shght opportunity of surveying it, but the streets round. and the g¢ Genii 1 
J - Mae hiiGa ‘ , , i 4 { wl i ' t to i ent 
as far as the eye could reach, in every direction, bellish the naked rock with flows \ isl en bh uN dollar! If or 
——" i, Bebted endl thee bese i , ’ 
were splendidly lighted, and the busy hum of it { divided their work st t \l- came h Lae ne looked up to 
} . } ] 
\ t s re hi don every su ( | } 
multitudes were heard on every » G ready under the sn 1d i ( grass, Heaven and utter ui a fervent thanksgiving, 
a State, isrich in natural resources.—lIts stap modest Humility b 1 and wove the concealed ‘ny h he spoke of his 1 A techolens J 
roduction is tt and ist plantatior mG 
| du m s CO my iQ Lie V i A . \ l lop CAllCc abslei Licl rhGl That Willa ¢ ali i Ccij PUL » Wi tii tunely GC 
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. bounty from some unknown liand would save from are not with a view to please. A few thousand and if we may judge from the present extent of our circulation’ 








dollars, or a wax-like face, or “* respectable con- 





andthe numberless flattering testimonialswe have received from 





werishing. se : 
I = most of the public Journals in all parts of the country, and other 
The young man stood there deeply affected, and nections,” isa sorry exchange for an amiable dis- . : 
5 £ ; ply é ed, i 5, bast y © any ‘ . ‘ . sources we are confident that our efforts,have not been in vain. 
tears filled his eyes: position and an intelligent mind. ‘There are to We have a goodly number of subscribers it is true but not so 
** Now,” said the professor, ‘‘ are you not much many ups and downs in life to run the risk of many but that more would be accepted, and we would res- 
better pleased than if you had played your intended passing through it relying upon any single quality. pectfully ask of each and every one, who is at present a 
’ = ‘ , “oS, ‘ subscriber, to procure us an additional one, which would give 
trick.” There should be a similarity of views, a sympathy ' 
a us a circulation second to few papers in the Union. It is 
“ vs sf ”% . ee - 8 ons . . fag . ; ace ‘ i 
O dearest Sir,” answered the youth, “ you have of feeling, a disposition to accommodate, and to do necessary that we should have a large circulation in order to 
taught me a lesson now, that I will never forget. at all times what is for the best. ‘Those who em- enable us to publish our paper to advantage, inasmuch as we 
’ 5 3 ] pay 
I feel now, the truth of the words which I never . bark without this combination will soon find that have no space in our columns to devote to advertisements, we 
. i 2 . . . . . . epend upon o subs lion ¢ ie for ou -yenue. The 
before understood, ‘it is better to give than to ‘ they might better have remained ina state of “ single Gepend rs 4 : nf sents mo ei : oe - for our revenue. The 
. : a stories which we have published in the preceding half of our 
receive.” blessedness.’—Onondaga Standard. , . ae 
, 5 present volume have been worth more than the price ofa year’s 
We should never approach the poor but with the —_ 5D © Cato — subscription. Ourthree last numbers contain an exceedingly 
a . , , ’ sting story entitled * . ’ ” fro baie 
wish to do them good. A Cunnino Youtu.—*“* What's the matter John?” interesting story entitled “Murder Will Out” from which 
. . . , . time subscribers can commence if they wish. A very little 
—- 3329 @ C0 — “Taint done nothing, father.” ‘ Well, what are ' “ ae 
7 ee ; : effort on the part of our prescft subscribers would furnish us 
Thy ' . . ‘ ‘ 4 “ry r y op 27? 66 ras afr 4 , + 
ANECDOTE OF A GOOSE., you crying for, you lubber ?” “TI was afraid you'd with just double the uumber which we now have, and we 
, > emille ’ . one = ‘ nh ne.’ ‘ What, whip you when you have'nt shall print an extra quantity of the present number, that we 
Ar the flour mills of Cuberaheena, near Clonmel, whip t - - ' ‘ : 
while in the possession of the late Mr. Newbold done any thing?” “ Yes, sir.’ “ Gointo the house, ; may be enabled to supply such orders immediately. 
Ss; Ur, 4 ’ 2 bd pm ; . ; bi It would suit our convenince better to have them commence 
‘re Was a foose W . We »accide ‘ = you booby. John went into the house, and his . ; ‘ : 
ther Was a goost which by some accident had been Ae pp seca tage y hi with the half year or Mth number, although we can furnish 
. . , » » ry ss : 
left solitary, without mate or offspring, gander or a ss oe eS ee the numbers from any time previous, 
goslins. Now it happened as is common, that the father came back in a rage, and lay ing a cowhide 7 Subseribers will please be particular and state whether 
; ee a ee Pe a ee as : over the urchin’s back, said, * Did I not teil you they wish to have their subscriptions commence with the 
miller’s wife had set a number of duck eggs under a | 
hen, which in due time were incubated, and of course when I went away to hoe that corn?” “ Yes sir; beginning of the volume—at the present time, or with what 
dee . a 7 number, if t have v choice 
See i eae Re Ce ee £ . but vou told me just now that you wouldn't whip 
thed ducklings, as soon as the y came forth ran with ¢ F v J ' ‘. A ethe above was in type, we have received orders for 
natural instinet to the water, and the hen was in a me if T hadn't done any Ung. the present volume to such an extent that we shall be unable to 
sad pucker, her maternity urging her to follow the =O @ CF —_ supply many more from the commencement, and none will be 
brood, and her selfishness disposing her to keep on Dr. Jounson insisted upon the necessity of the sent from the beginning of the volume, for a less price than 
dry land. In the meanwhile, up sallied the coose subordination of rank in society. * Sir,” said he to one doilar per year 
l i . i I ‘ Lit, p fo . ° > ——— 
. . . ’ nl « > - — 
and with anoisy gabble which certainly meant Mr. Boswell, “ there is one Mrs. Macauley in this —— 
‘ ravi Cl aint! i t, 4 2c ‘4 nh ’ H . 
being interpreted,) leave them to my care; she town, a great republican. One day, when I was Letters Containing Remittanees, 
swam up and down with the ducklings, and when at her house, I put on a very grave countenanc a ae ad te _ ye = sind earn hae 
vere tit! Laie annetic exeient and said,‘ Madam, I am become a convert to your 
they wer tired with their aquatic excursion she ar , “h - A. 1. South Egremont, Mass. 80,75; A. TI. Buskirk Bridge, 
consigned them to the hen. ‘The next morning ot hacia oO give you a accisive prool [ am in N.Y. 82,00; Roi ham, Maine, $1.00: Mrs. G. D.B. Red 
ad } 1 look = 1 tM \ Ne hb Reading 3 
down came again the ducklings to the pond, and earnest ; hereisa very sensible well-behaved tellow- i, mn * I i ae N.Y r 1,00 { S. St ood t Tend oy 
= N ‘ » “all i ° . oro ' ve » 4 . mee iv t nding, 
there was the goose waiting forthem,and there stood citizen, your footman, I desire that he may be allowed N.Y. 81,00; 8. W. PF. Houesd Y 21000; BOT. W. 
i ‘ i 4 LELATEEY dé Nn, i} 8 - ° » ' 
° . . 9 ‘ 1 Hori N. ¥. 81.00; J. B. ‘I ion City, Mich. $1.00: ¢C 
: } and dine wi < s S r | r ah 
the hen in a great flustration. On this occasion, to sit down and dine with us.’ She has never liked IL. Aera, N. Y. $5.00; J. 'T. M. South Lee, Mass. $1,00 
: -<ince e pr a r cellos <} 7 J. W.C. Lane rou i S100 A. 8. A. North s 
we are not at all sure that the roose inriled the hen. Mec Since thi proposal. Your levellers wish to level \ \ &?.00: M.D. Warren. N . e100: C.0. Fe a a. <0 
observing her maternal trouble, but it 1s a fact, she down as far as themselves, but they cannot bear t N.Y. $1.00; 1.D.W. 1 Claredon, Vt. $200; W. L 
tens ; 9 t! ( ’ S1.0 
being near the shore, the hen jumped on her bac] levelling up to themselves. V. A. Chatham Ne 2. GLU 
‘ie as : ’ seUee | prs . Ny 2 ~~ 
; ' , 1 . ——e | Ang 4 3 < 
and there sat, the ducklings swimming, and the Fa OC tf 7 3 BOUND $! ety 
’ . 0 Ne 2 ! cj + ya 
goose and hen after up and down the pond. And Dr. Jounson treated Mrs. Siddons, when sli ™ & 4 Ne 
Y 
this was not a solitary event; day after day the called upon him in Bolt Court, with the most 0 1 ' Dr. ¢ —— oats 
d d . b Se ; ' Ir. ah typen 
hen was seen on board the goose, attending the marked politeness. Frank, his servant, could not : | iM f Ger ¥ 
< 5 : oe \t ] I Jj. i Rockwell, 
ducklings up and down in perfect contentedness immediately bring her a chair; ** Yousee, madam, Mr. 5 ‘ is t. to Mrs, Eme Pa celinas 
and good humor—numbers of people coming to said the doctor, ** wherever you go how difficult it sale y 
witness the circumstance, which continued until is to find seats.” 
the ducklings coming to days of discretion, re quired —+#55 6 Ct 
no longer the guardianship of the goose and the hen. A youna clergyman, very deficent in learning : ' , “ A, Poy ha , 
—Dublin Magazine. complaining to Dr. Johnson, that somehow or other . 
ss ee =. ! } ‘iG Ist K y boyd, Mr 
w5D¢C= he had Jost all Ins Greek; * L suppose said thi \ | > = Red H 
— _ . an , , 6 ee WG Kev. J. Boyd 
THE MARRIAGE RELATION, doctor, * it was at the time I lost my great estat \\ 1 N. 8 » Miss Che 1M . : f ae 
‘ ‘ t af Aaee 
. aI ° r rl r 9 | 
Few persons are fully aware, we suspect, of the in Yorkshire. I 
: 1 : ‘ - _ At St rt. on the 2 t the Rev. Henry Townsend 
ri sponsibilities they assume when they take the ~_ $0 @ Oo Mr. ‘i Maar of Stockport, to Miss Jave Hutehin 
** yoke marimonial.” "The reason ts that the great * You didn't go to Cork, to-day, Paddy ?” “Och, st ie ; ot un t_h I lene BR. Bred 
Inajority marry young, and are moyed mort by no,” said Paddy: I heard a eentleman sav ther ! \\ to M = , hic. 
: . : . \i I ( W lin tte 
faney than good sense. So strange are many of would be an eclipse on the moon kere to-night, and Mri HH. « i il to Miss Marg a 
the connections, that marriage has been likened to I stayed t@®see it.” r : 
he a ‘ ‘ I n.I Mi 
a lottery, in wich poopie always look for a prize ( Ih ( ( 
. re Od M 
nit cet nat 
och. pi : JD neal D waattae Miss f Louisa M 
Tl it marrige iz one of the } { im] rtant steps a’, ural >SCpPOStLOTy, 
n life, there can be no question. Bound in a : 
: , F CRDAY 4 , : - LTLOosEsD f 
r rtner »to whicht cis ido l ™ VEURDAYS Rel 1 = 
lution but « th, it w ld hi nee ry . 4 
‘ OURS l ‘ ‘ 
that t! part wuld ur tand each oth \ 
i " one ( i ia 
i ) { \ ‘ { { lest 1 le . ‘ . 
: ? 1 4 
‘ } , ‘ ‘ on 
‘ { ‘ 11 { ed \\ it \ \ ‘ \ \\ T 
| eo dith It re ely to t i (..1 
, } ! ‘ ‘ 
‘ wii i {tp ‘ ‘ ol { I \ ( ( 
1 yeont the n i t t 1 neve 3 : ' . 
’ ~ ( | \ \! ! { ' | t 
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When prosperity has left us, } They ask me if I ne’er shall be, 
And when cold adversity, } As in the days of yore ; 
Of our pleasures hath bereft us, , If I shall ne’er more sport with them, 
Then O Hope, we turn to thee! ( Or gather with them lore. ) 
t P 
‘ 
When the heart is sunk in sorrow, § They ask me these, but I answer not, 
When its dearest joys are dead, For I cannot tell them how, 
And all gloomy isthe morrow, ) Youth's joyousness is fled for e’er, 
: All its happiness seems fled ; , And left but sadness now. 
. - Though the future may look cheerless § on . 
Forthe Ru Repos vs rT 5 _ - _ They know not of the long, long years, 
™ ough the world is cold and drear oP ‘ 
THE NEGLECTED DOLL-BABY ! 1} = ‘ Since every friend is dead ; ) 
et thy mind be firm and fea ss, Tr § 
} Tae nealected doll-baby, I caw it thrown 1 “eae : : They cannot know the hopes and joys 
) HE negiected Goll-baby, f saw | vn by Hope shall light thee, ‘ Persevere |’ 7. » 
’ | ‘ { mt have forever fled. 
Unheeded, unwept, by one pitying > Chat | f fled 
) It's beauty had faded, the lilly and red Pleasure, here is vain and fleeting } They know not that a spirit voice 
; , , Seek it. not, “twill sive thee ne 
( From the poor creatures visage forever had fled eek it not, “twill give thee pain ; 5 Is beck*ning from on high; 
{ y 4 ' ses ) » ntir ~ 
\ And now it lay bleaching in cold autumn air, hough thy pulses now are benting, That all is there that binds to Earth, 
. Light and joyous, soon agai! 
) It's garments all tattered its features all bare, Lit ws — . ~e Or draws one saddened sigh— ( 
And those that had seen the “ dear creature’ before, , ike a vision it will leave thee, ,; td 
‘ ! ) Thous 0 ems wht P And whet “vy say I’m & e } 
Now scarce would believe it the baby of yore ? hough it now seems bright and fair, And when they say I'm growing old, 
. 7 ? ? enve en.’ len vive - / nder w "tis 4 
This neglected doll-baby thrown careless aside, Leave it then, ‘twill sorrow give thee, And wonder why ‘tis so; 
) » , ? “oll e. and “ Ne'e sennir '’? I would, but O, I cannot tell 
, Of a light-hearted creature, had once been the pride Follow Hope, and “ Ne’er Despair ™ » 
. ; : What they may never know. 
) On whose bosom in fondness "twas tenderly prest, Let thy step be firm and steady - 
. ‘ . 
And the soft lullaby soothed it gently to rest. : Through life’s paths so thorny drear, é - 
. f Te Ff e . 7 ! ' “nt 5 . ft 
) But a change came across it, its beauty decayed Fortune ever standeth ready, RP? BOVAD VOLNVWES. r3 
' > » . \ « 
) And the rose on its cheek began slowly to fade, She'll reward thee persevere = — ea : ee eee ‘ 
: 4 a 4 . a - . 
; And the light of its eve was crown sudden!y dim, Follow Hove. and bat rdness Tue Subseriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes 
| ( ind banish sadness, > » . @ 
When the cup of its sorrow was full tothe brim , ‘or | iol ] ; of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 
) : : ' z ; ; ; 2 ie Seer { For her light to all is given, 21. which he will sell at 81.00 each. They can be sent by 
) For when it no longer would serve for a toy, The sad heart to fill with cladness mailto any part of the United States at about 22 Cents per 
- : ’ | } 
The kisses of friendship it ceased to enjoy ; By the glorious Hope of Heaven! Cc | volume. He has also on hand, some double volumes (two 
\ hie ee PBs ow , , Bet) ' ‘ vols. bound in one) for 82.00, which can be sent any distance 
j | om be fa rmeriy, fondly caressed, ethickem, Con 846 } ‘ ’ ! 
) mt ; : n. 1846, for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and 
j It was spurned by those friends who had loved it the best.— ——_ 23 @ Ohi tasteful stvle. He has some firmly stitched and covered ina 
, ° vat , el C2 — . 
) Thus it fares with fi ll manv a beautiful maid - ’ pamphlet form that are neurly as strong as those bound, which 
} Whose young hearts affections are oft tin hetraved , e Rural Repository will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last 
° ‘ “7 . ¢ being only 17 Cents 
{ ho i we r i] tee f . , , ro A STRE \ .¥ ‘ - : . " 
) Who are wed for their beguty, but when that is gone REAMLET 4 He hus also some Volumes ofa smaller sive bound, viz. Vols. 
( Are lett unprotected to per ha ' BY L. D. JOUNSON 3.5, 6, 2 and 9 which he will sell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Shame, shame on the wretch w ( tt art , Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents. 
Shame, m i t yho ca us the pu , nea ¢ » i lie q ah 
) ee ae Dance, dance a g bright stream, rhe same volumes stitched for 50 Cent Postage 10 Cents 
lowards an innnocent girl of a traitor at irt Hush not thy n ic sweet, Any Persons wishing can select out of the Volumes mentioned 
{ Who can thoughtl ly barter for ple ire or gold For t the waters sleam above, siz or more, at the rates mentioned below. 
f rer 1 . wm nrecious er be sold - - " ’ > 
( A treasure too precious to ever | Monndesine ‘neath une test Inducements to Cliabs!! 
) But woman must bear it, nor dare she complain, 4 noiseless asa pulse. ( Sir copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
} If she plead for her right, she pleads only in vain The dens eile: Gas address for $5,00, and three copies of the double bound volumes 
i While the “ lords of creation” insultingly | 7, : ‘ : at the same rate Those stattehed im pat hlet form wall be 
wee yews evs ols y vu ] 1} t } } ' . - - 
( Of promises broken and c lost ii. M pri te en ee sent atthe rate of sir copies for 34,00. Allorders by mail or 
) promt rok dco ‘ A. ul " t o'er . athway grow otherwise will be met with prompt attention 
( Middl bury Mt. 12 N. B. He bas «> Vols. 10. 13, 14 and 15, of the large size 
‘ 1 - : 
“t. I t uy ‘ 4 urn ofthes itis which will be sold to any 
§ 4 e t - one want a full set, t ots 4 é = 
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If, fro t t , , y 80 T , T | 
= “) , rHE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
‘ Ite d« a } ‘ \ { u dost Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales Onginal 
Wi wounded be ates TT And bravely ontrol Comn itions, Biographies. Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
ey +r M llany, Homorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e 
if ‘ i it u it) , 
. | A} as 4 ‘ ream. Lin tN iberofthe Twenty Second I meotthe Ruratb 
\ “ There's » rest mn H \ \ Or =e ; Re rrony wl be tssued on Paturday the 13th of rep 
} \\ tei! Ie4o 
i KE riiltiat t nah, y - ' , , p + E R M Se 
’ vord w | ; “p ONE DOLLAR per annum, fnz riahls 
T \ its conrse f . , VW re of \ have a few « yes of the T1th, lth, 16t 
\ It coulda red bowert be tly throws il “t) ind 2ist volumes, and any one sendi 
i ] ‘ : , t wish at the same rat Th who send &5 or 87, fora 
' t iit 4) ' t ist tr »! 
M _ - , Bow j ri " club. ena have their choice of one ft the above mentioned 
Ag a ea mt ‘, I NM. Y. 1846 " Vol es (gratis those who send £10 of S15, their choice of 
| . | 1¢ts—— two: and those who send S20 and over, their choice of three. 
) iskea ac sud I nti vate lt , , . . ’ , . vy ; . 
Estate tet Gis THEY TELL ME THAT PM GROWING OLD Clubs! Clubs!!! Clubs!!! 
If, in idr t ‘sr RY CLEMENT , All me who w ITsend us the following amounts in one re- 
i mittanee,shallr ve tote belo viz 
| - | | I r ‘ ies for S300 ty FourCopiesforS15.00 
) r . n deo S00 ] ty de Siew 
MI ; ' fen do S7.00 Thirty Five do Soo 
\ , Fil } do S10.00 Forty do £2 00 
pered \« il A. | \ y niry st ‘ Twenty do S13.00 Pitty do 225,00 
7 NW. Y. 1846. : : 7 No subseription received for less than one year Thos 
—e. A . . : “ ing the numbers from the beginning of the volur will 
. \ i meorr j he ‘ plea informus,orthey willbe sent from the time of sub 
‘ A t 1 ‘ gc. u s otherwise orcde j 
HOP! And ifo’er mi have } Names of su ers with the amount of Subseription tobe 
ent a AS po ible to the i} her 
I . 
] . , . . , , 
I vaves of sa of ' WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
it fortu w of — Hudson. Columbia Co WV. ¥. 1845 
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